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Introduction 

A primary purposeof teacher education isto prepare and induct candidatesinto 
the teaching profession. What does it mean to be a professional educator? Is deep 
content knowledge really enough as the federal government and others suggest? 
Does professionalism look different in urban contexts? How do teachers learn to 
navi gate the multi pi e opportunities and challenges they arefaced with day-by-day, 
hour-by-hour, mi nute- by-mi nute i n today’s hi gh-stakesaccountabi I ity climate? What 
happens when teachers don't learn how to successfully navi gate the real ities? This 
articleexaminesnotionsof professionalism and how onepreserviceteacherlearned 

to become a professi onal educator i n the context of an 
urban school-university partnership. 

Somemayarguethatalargeinner-city high school 
is not a suitable learning environment for preparing 
new teachers to become professional educators, yet 
if we believe that there is specialized knowledge for 
teachi ng i n the urban context, the urban school at the 
center of this study provides opportunities for preser- 
vice teachers to integrate themselves into classrooms 
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with professional educators who model negotiation of the realities teachers face 
today. Through the school-university partnership, many preservice teachers learn 
first-hand what professionalism looks like in practice and begin "combining parts 
of their past, including their own experiences in school and in teacher preparation, 
with pieces of the present in their current school context, with images of the kind 
of teacher and colleague they want to become" (Feiman-Nemser, 2001, p. 1029). 

In this article, the concept of professionalism is considered from multiple 
perspectives, including from the perspective of scholars who contend a specialized 
knowledge base is necessary for successful urban teaching and that school-univer- 
sity and professional development school partnerships may provide contexts for 
developing this know ledge base. Then, a collective case study is described and one 
typical case from the study illuminates the possibilities and challenges of becoming 
a professional educator in an urban school-university partnership. 


Deconstructing “Professionalism” 

Viewing teaching as a profession has been evident in educational literature 
for decades (Clark & Peterson, 1986; Cochran-Smith & Lytle, 1999). Hargreaves 
and Fullan (2000) suggest we are in an ageof "postmodern professionalism" at the 
beginning 21 st century, "where teachers deal with a diverse clientele and increasing 
moral uncertai nty, w here many approaches are possi bl e and more and more groups 
have an influence" on teachers' professional lives (p. 52). Before considering one 
case of a preservice teacher learning about professionalism, it is important to con- 
ceptualize and deconstruct notions of professionalism that inform this paper. First, 
a distinction must be drawn between professionalism and professionalization: 

Professionalism refers to the internal workings of a profession and the concern 
of a profession's members to do the best possible job for their clients; profes- 
sionalization refers to external criteria such as status, salary, specialization, and 
control. (Noddings, 2001, p. 102) 

It seems that these two terms, though distinct in meaning, are intricately connected 
theoretically. It is by drawing attention to teacher education reform through pro- 
fessionalization (and deregulation) that many definitions of professionalism have 
arisen. Next, various definitions of professionalism are discussed, followed by an 
examination of professionalism in terms of the urban context. 

Professionalism Conceptualized 

The federal government (U.S. Department of Education, 2002) legislated a 
definition of professionalism in teaching by defining a highly qualified teacher as 
one who has obtained full state certification through a traditional or alternate route 
or passed theState teacher licensing examination. Those who instruct core academic 
subjects must either hold a degree in each subject taught or passa rigorous academic 
subject test for each subject taught. Of course, content knowledge is an extremely 
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important aspect of being a professional educator, but many would argue that 
knowing how to teach that content is as important as knowing the content, and that 
mentored practica in schools provide novices with valuable experiences to combine 
content and pedagogy to develop pedagogical content know ledge (Shul man, 1987). 
The federal government questions the importance of teacher preparation, claim- 
ing there is no convincing research that teacher preparation makes a difference in 
student achievement (U.S. Department of Education, 2004), a notion disputed by 
numerous scholars (Darling- Hammond, 2006; Wilson & Youngs, 2005).Thefederal 
government legislated a definition of professionalism in teaching that privileges 
"book learning" over applications of that learning. 

Though the federal government's definition of professionalism represents 
the deregulation agenda, which is concerned with removing what they consider 
to be barriers to teaching, other organizations have defined professionalism with 
the interests of the professionalization agenda front and center. For example, The 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education (Wise& Leibbrand, 
2001) stated that teacher candidates must "demonstrate the content, pedagogi- 
cal, and professional knowledge, skills, and dispositions necessary to help all 
students learn" (p. 254). W hat mightthis blend of content, pedagogy, and profes- 
sional knowledge look I ike? The Interstate New Teacher Assessment Consortium 
(2003) created standardsforeffectiveteaching through collaboration among state 
education agencies, higher education, and national education organizations. The 
assumption underlying their standards is that an "effective teacher must be able 
to integrate content knowledge with pedagogical understanding to assure that all 
students I earn and perform at high level s(p. lj.TheN ational B oard of Professional 
Teaching Standards (N BPTS) (2003) based its definition of "the effectiveness, 
knowledge, skills, dispositions, and commitments of the accomplished teacher” 
on five core propositions: teachers commit to students and their learning, possess 
knowledge of both content and pedagogy, manage and monitor student learning, 
think systematically about their practice and learn from their experiences, and 
participate in learning communities (p. 1). W hat is common among these defini- 
tions of professionalism is the notion that content and pedagogy are inextricably 
linked, and that professional teachers will reflect and act upon what their students 
need based on teacher decision-making. 

These complex and comprehensive definitions of professionalism are further 
problematized by urban education scholars. For example, Oakes and her colleagues 
(2002) have clearly stated that urban teachers need more than generic teacher 
preparation suggested by the N B PTS, for instance: 

They need to understand local urban cultures, the urban political economy, the 
bureaucratic structure of urban schools, and the community and social service 
support networks serving urban centers. They need skills to draw on and develop 
in urban youth literacies across the academic content areas, promote college 
access for first-generation college goers, build social capital across schools and 
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community organizations, and create alliances and engage in joint work with other 
reform-minded teachers, (p. 228-229) 

This definition of professionalism transcends content and pedagogy to include a 
specific stancetoward teaching that encompassesteachingasa political actforsocial 
justice. Ladson-B il lings (1995, 2000), Haberman (1994, 1995a), and Weiner (1993, 
1999) are other schol ars w ho bel i eve that speci al i zed preparati on for i ssues of race, 
poverty, bureaucracy, and other elements of the social, historical, and institutional 
context of urban teaching is essential to become a professional urban educator. 

Donnell (2007) extends the knowledge of context argument by suggesting 
that successful urban teachers develop a transformative teaching practice, meaning 
they view students as the primary resource for their learning about teaching, what 
she calls "getting to we." This orientation de-centers the teacher and re-centers the 
students in professional decision-making about teaching. 

[Cjritical to a beginning teacher's growth and confidence is the development of a 
teaching practice in which the teacher focuses on "we," highlighting the mutual 
learning between teacher and pupils. The teacher learns about teaching with and 
from the pupils.. ..As teachers move toward getting to we, pupils are not seen as 
blank slates or empty vessels; they are active agents in their own learning and in 
the teacher's learning about teaching, (pp. 224-5) 

Becoming a professional urban educator, then, requires knowledge of context as 
Oakes etal. suggest and knowledgeof students asDonnell suggests. Itisthiscomplex 
definition that informs the school-university partnership and teacher preparation 
experience at the center of this study. 


Professionalism and Partnerships 

School-university partnerships (SU Ps) and professional development schools 
(PD Ss) provideopportunitiesto prepare professional educators. Research on teacher 
preparation in SUPs and PDSs has indicated various elements of professionalism 
noted above as an outcome for teachers prepared in partnership. Abdal-Haqq's 
(1998) synthesis reported that preservice teachers prepared in PDS settings utilized 
more varied pedagogical methods and practices, were more reflective, knew more 
about school routi nes and activities beyond the classroom, felt more confident and 
experienced less "culture shock" when beginning teaching, and were more likely to 
seek employment in inner-city schools when their PDS setting was urban, among 
other findings (p. 15). Rock and Levin (2002) considered the role and outcomes 
of inquiry activitiesfor preservice teachers in partnership and found they clarified 
personal teaching theories, gained a better awareness of themselves as teachers, 
acquired knowledge about teaching, curriculum, and inquiry, and gained a general 
appreciation for the inquiry process. Thompson and Ross (2000) and Reynolds 
(2000) noted the link between theory and practice in partnership teacher prepara- 
tion as key to preparing successful teaching professionals. Thompson and Ross's 
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(2000) beginning teachers who learned to teach in a PDS felt well prepared to begin 
teaching: they understood the day-to-day activities of a classroom and school, they 
felt prepared to col I aborateand be reflective, and they felt confident and knowledge- 
able. Reynolds’ (2000) study found that "professional partnerships are an excellent 
way to prepare prospective teachers" (p. 13). 

Despite the positive findings about professionalism in SUP and PDS research, 
more studies must state the school context in which they were conducted (urban, 
suburban, rural) in order to determine how effective partnership preparation is for 
developing professional educators for urban schools, for instance. A few SUP and 
PDS studies have considered urban teacher preparation. Groulx’s (2001) study 
found that urban professional development school candidates in elementary schools 
"had changed theirminds about the challenges of working with minority children, 
not denying the difficulties but clearly feeling more positive and efficacious" (p. 
86-6). Similarly, Wong and Glass's (2005) research into a network of urban PDSs 
revealed that PDS-prepared graduates were initially more committed to teaching 
in low-income, culturally and linguistically diverse schools than were the non-PDS 
graduates. Finally, Beardsley and Teitel's (2004) evaluation of one university’s re- 
formed, urban-focused teacher education program conducted in two professional 
development schools resulted in not only more interns of color in the program, but 
also interns who learned to see color in teaching and learning, recognized their 
capacity to lead, and became change agents. Nevertheless, Boyle-Baise and M c- 
I nty re (2008) suggest "attention to equity, diversity, family, and community needs 
to become an integral part of PDS principles, perspectives, and practices" (p. 326) 
more so than in the past. 

U rban I mmersion (U I ) isateacher preparation experienceforsecondary teacher 
candidates at a large, northeastern research university offered in collaboration 
with a local urban high school. The university has a long-standing relationship 
with thehigh school. Traditionally, City High School (a pseudonym) served as the 
field experience site for the small number of prepracticum and practicum student 
teachers who began their teacher preparation program with an interest in urban 
education each year. U niversity professors had provided professional development 
opportunitiesfor C H S faculty, served on school-sitecommittees, and prepared CHS 
students for college through a College Bound program, while CHS teachers and 
administrators enrolled in university coursesand even co-taught somecourseswith 
university faculty. U rbanlmmersionarosefromameetingcalledby the high school’s 
admi nistrators asking forf urther cl assroom-level supportfrom their university part- 
ner. To address this need, the collaborators determined that all secondary teacher 
candidates would complete course and fieldwork one day per week at CHS. The 
dramatic increase in numbers of preservice teachers in the building would support 
teachers and students operating in overcrowded classrooms, and the experience 
would provide the mostly W hite, privileged preservice teachers an opportunity to 
become part of an urban school culture, with which few were familiar. 
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As stated earlier, the Urban Immersion program was conceptualized around 
the complex definition of professionalism cited by urban education scholars (Don- 
nell, 2007; Haberman, 1994, 1995b; L adson-B i 1 1 i ngs, 1995, 2000; Oakes, etal., 
2002; Weiner, 1993, 1999). The school and university partners believe that there is 
specialized knowledge new teachers to the urban context must develop to success- 
fully teach urban students, i ncl udi ng identifyi ng the resources and chal lenges urban 
teachers face. They determined that through their coursework and experiences in 
classrooms, participants should develop their know ledge of content and pedagogy, 
but more importantly, develop their knowledge of the urban context and how to 
balance the multiple demands so that all students might learn and improve their 
life chances. This definition of professionalism is in keeping with the five themes 
of the teacher education department at the university, which include promoting 
social justice, constructing knowledge, inquiring into practice, accommodating 
diversity, and collaborating with others. These themes are based on the assumption 
that educators have a responsibility to challenge the status quo and effect social 
change as America's public schools grow increasingly diverse and inequitable. 


Method 

Recognizing how complex and debatable any definition of professionalism is in 
the current era, forthepurpose of thisstudy, general research questions were posed in 
ordertoexaminewhichof themany aspects of professionalism participants exhibited 
by the conclusion of the U rban Immersion experience. The main research question 
framing this study was, "W hat do preservice teachers learn in an integrated course 
and field experience in an urban school-university partnership?" Primary interest 
was placed on what participants learned about becoming a professional educator in 
the urban context. Subquestions i ncl uded, "W hat do preservice teachers learn about 
secondary curriculum and instruction and urban teaching?" and "In what ways istheir 
learning evident?" Collective, interpretive case study methodology (M erriam, 1988; 
Stake, 2000) was employed. The collective case study allowed for an examination of 
each case of preservice teacher learning as well as cross-case analysis. An interpre- 
tive lens applied to the methodology afforded going beyond simple description of 
the phenomenon to explanation and analysis. This paper examines one typical case 
of preservice teacher learning from the collective case study. 


Setting 

City High School served as the research site for this collective, interpretive 
case study. The school is located in a working to middle-class section of a large, 
metropolitan area, though the vast majority of students (somewhere around 80- 
85%) come from other more impoverished neighborhoods in the city becauseof a 
high school choice policy. Of the 1,200 students attending the high school at the 
time of thisstudy, 46.3% wereBlack, 39.7% wereHispanic, 8.3% wereWhite, and 
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5.4% wereAsian. A bout half were English language learners, 20% received special 
education services, and 75% received free or reduced-price lunch. 

Several features of the Urban Immersion experience distinguished it from 
traditional teacher preparation at the university. First, preservice teachers were 
members of a cohort of 22-36 preservice teachers at CHS from 8:00 a.m. to 
3:30 p.m. every Thursday rather than scattered with a few others across multiple 
prepracticum school sites. Coursework related to secondary teaching and inquiry 
was completed on-site rather than at the university, and courses were co-taught by 
university and high school faculty. Course meetings occurred in bookend design: 
meeting to discuss theory in the morning before field experiences and meeting 
to inquire into the intersections of theory and practice in the afternoon after field 
ex peri enc es . F i n a 1 1 y, p reserv i c e teac h ers w ere pa rtn ered f o r fi el d ex peri en ces rath er 
than placed in a traditional student teaching dyad with one cooperating teacher 
and one student teacher. All of these elements contributed to the collaborative and 
collegial culture of Urban Immersion. 


Participants 

Study parti ci pants i ncl uded al I U rban I mmersi on preservi ce teachers duri ng f al I 
2004 and spring 2005 pursuing secondary licensure. All 55 were undergraduates 
majoring in a content area (primarily English and history) with a double major or 
minor in education. Of the 55 participants, 34 were women and 21 were men, and 
most were middle- to upper-middle-class and White. Seven of the 55 participants 
identified themselves as students of color: three Asian Americans, two African 
Americans, one Ethiopian American, and one Latino American. 

The participant discussed in this article was part of the larger study of 55 pre- 
service teachers. Laura (a pseudonym) has been selected from the larger pool of 
participants as she represents a typical case of preservice teachers’ learning about 
professionalism in this school-university partnership. Data collection and analysis 
proceduresfor the larger study areshared here to contextualize the process by which 
L aura's case was identified as typical . 


Data Collection and Analysis 

M ultiple qualitative data sources were analyzed in thisstudy, including open- 
ended pre- and post-surveys, coursework, lesson observations, interviews, and 
artifacts. The anonymous surveys asked the same questions on the first and last 
days of class to learn about students’ prior educational experiences, their teacher 
preparation to that point (if any), their immediate plans upon graduating, and their 
prior knowledge of secondary curriculum and instruction, cultural diversity, and 
urban teaching. These anonymous surveys were matched by numerical identi- 
fiers to see individual participants' changes from the beginning to the end of the 
semester. Therefore, these surveys provided a view across cases of participants' 
growth without being identifiable to individual participants. The bulk of the data 
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collected were identifiable to individual participants, including all course papers and 
prepracticum reflections collected to examine participants' learning and experiences 
overtime. Conceptually-driven sequential sampling (M iles& Huberman, 1994) was 
employed to select a representative sample of preservice teachers to observe teach- 
ing lessons. A total of 14 solo or co-taught lesson observations were conducted to 
examine students' practices in relation to their learning (23 students observed solo 
or co-teaching). Semi-structured interviews lasting 30-45 minutes were conducted 
shortly after lesson observati onsto better understand partici pants’ impressionsof their 
teaching. Two U rban Immersion collaborators (high school co-teacher of coursework 
and university teacher education department chair) were also interviewed to provide 
further insight into the context and conditions of U I . Finally, relevant artifacts were 
collected, such as instructors’ course syllabi, course evaluations, and prepracticum 
materials to further understand the context and conditions. 

I nductivedata analysis procedures were utilized to make senseof the numerous 
data sources. Data were read chronologically (at the time of collection), by source 
(e.g. interview transcripts), and by participant (e.g., all data collected from Laura). 
After reading the data chronologically, a start list of codes was created with both 
descriptive and interpretive codes. Readings by data source led to pattern codes 
being identified, which aided in the identification of trends in the data during the 
third reading by participant. M emos were written throughout each step of the cod- 
ing process, and data were displayed in tables and diagrams to visually represent 
trends and clarify emerging themes. 

At the conclusion of data analysis, it became evident that some participants 
typified the experiences of the majority of study participants. Laura was one of 
these cases. A n examination of her developing professionalism and the sources of 
her learning are discussed in the next section. 


Findings and Discussion 

A nalysisofanonymouspre- survey responsesyieldedevidencethat partici pants' 
prior know ledgeof secondary teaching revealed an area for potential growth as most 
seemed uninformed about the professional aspects of teaching. Their conceptions 
of teaching were that teachers decide what to teach and how to teach it based on 
their own interest in the subject area. As one participant stated, "If you don't enjoy 
it, the people who are attempting to learn from you certainly will not" (U I student, 
fall 2004). They thought that urban teaching was different from teaching in other 
contexts primarily because the students and families are different, and these dif- 
ferences embodied negativeconnotationsand revealed deficit-thinking about these 
"others." However, by the end of the semester, participants had begun developing 
thei r concepti ons of what it means to be a professi onal educator i n an urban context. 
They noted the multi pie demands on urban teachers and the challenging conditions 
of the urban high school in which they completed course and fieldwork. Notably, 
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in looking across participants’ anonymous survey responses, it became evident that 
they no longer placed the teacher at the center of effectivecurricular and instructional 
decisions but instead placed the students at the center. Laura serves as an example 
of the typical development of preservice teachers in Urban Immersion, and her case 
is further examined hereto illustrate the move toward professionalism evident with 
most preservice teachers by the conclusion of the semester. 


The Case of Laura 

Laura, a double major in English and education pursuing a secondary teaching 
I i cense, matches the profi I e of the maj ori ty of col I ege students i n teacher preparati on 
programs: W hite, middle-class, educated in public, suburban schools (Zumwalt& 
Craig, 2005). Laura had not considered a career in urban teaching when she began 
the Urban Immersion experience. Participants were introduced to the school in two 
afterschool meeti ngs with course instructors,prepracticum supervisors, high school 
administrators, teachers, and students before they began working in classrooms. 
After this two week orientation, Laura noted in her journal entry that she hoped 
her first prepracticum would confirm her love for teaching. 

I have always been interested in teaching for as long as I can remember. I was very 
impressed with my teachers in high school and developed such close relationships 
with them that I wanted to give back to students of my own all the caring and 
compassion they showed me.,. I loveto learn... I loveworking with kids... Teaching 
is about making a difference, and I want to help make a difference in someone's 
life. (Journal 1, p. 1) 

Laura, I ike most Urban Immersion participants, had positive schooling experiences 
which influenced her commitment to pursuea teaching career. Though L aura under- 
stood that she would be in a school context unfamiliar to her, she did not mention 
the possibility of becoming an urban teacher at the beginning of the semester. She 
did, however, express her excitement about the opportunity and noted she hoped 
she could teach the high school students "as much as they have the potential to 
teach me” (Journal 1, p. 2). 


Beginning the Journey 

Laura and her field experience partner Cara were assigned to a ninth-grade 
classroom and a twelfth-grade classroom. Two long blocks were spent with a strong 
ninth-gradeteacherwho wasalso co-instructor for the university course held on-site 
and a graduate of the university’s teacher preparation program. A third long block 
wasspentwithanothermentorteacherin histwelfth-gradeclassroom. Reflecting on 
her first day, Laura focused on her cooperating teachers' dedication to their students. 
Laura noted, "The teachers care very much about the progress of their students. 
They encourage kids to take academic risks and ask lots of questions” (J ournal 2, 
p. 2). She explained that the ninth-grade English teacher had surveyed the class 
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to find out about the authors and readings students particularly liked in the past so 
that she could adapt curriculum and instruction based on students' interests, which 
is why they were studying Langston Hughes's poetry. The twelfth-grade English 
teacher seemed to be struggling to get the students involved with reading Beowulf. 
Recognizing this, he approached Laura and Cara after the lesson and asked that 
they brainstorm together about ways to improve the class, and Laura noted her 
excitement to do so. 

On that first day of observations and individual work with students, Laura 
noticed not only her cooperating teachers' dedication to students, but also their 
classroom management strategies. L aura described the ninth-grade teacher as one 
who does not accept poor behavior: "I was impressed at the control she had over 
her class. This is a sign of a good teacher. Furthermore, her students respect her 
and her opinion” (J ournal 2, p. 2). She explained that the twelfth-grade class "was 
a whole different atmosphere" (J ournal 2, p. 2). Students did not appear to want to 
be there and eitherfell asleep or talked thewholetimethey worked on Beowulf. She 
asked her cooperating teacher about this, and he said that the students were bored 
with the curriculum. As stated above, the teacher invited the university students to 
help him find ways to improve the class in the future, but Laura did not note that 
he did anything about the off-task behavior during class that day. 

Finally, Laura noticed the classroom conditions on the first day in classrooms. 
She described the environment in this way: 

The class was very crowded with notan empty chair and the temperature was so 

hot. This is a downfall of CHS. The conditions, though not bad, are not as com- 
fortable as my high school. (J ournal 2, p. 2) 

It was evident that Laura was keenly aware of the teachers, the students, and the 
classroom climate created by somecontrollableand some relatively uncontrollable 
conditions in the urban high school classrooms early in her field experience. At this 
point, itseemsthatLaura'sconcernscenteraroundtheteachers' roles intheclassroom, 
particularly noting the "control" one teacher had over her class as a sign of a "good 
teacher." However, it also seems that Laura is beginning to notice the classroom 
conditions, an important noticing for learning about the urban context. 

The role of the teacher and the learning conditions created in the school context 
were competing for Laura's attention early in the semester as she further explored 
both ideas. In another reflection, Laura highlighted how her ninth-grade cooperat- 
ing teacher accommodates for English language learners (ELLs), who made up 
about half of the school 's popul ation, as wel I as w hat she descri bed as the absurdity 
of the state's English-only legislation. Laura stated her cooperating teacher visits 
with ELL students after the class begins an activity to clarify the directions and 
check for their understanding. She also pairs ELLs with an accomplished English 
student to practice their English skills rather than have ELLs work in groups of 
three or four where they may not have to speak. T he teacher has the E L L s si t near 
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the front during whole class instruction to observe their reactions/expressions and 
limit distractions. Laura’s stance on the teaching of English language learners in 
mainstream classes in English only was very pointed. 

How can these students possibly be receiving a maximum education if they do 
not know what is going on? The state law is absurd... .In my high school the ESL 
students as we called them had two classes in learning to speak/write/read English 
in the morning and then came into the regular classrooms to incorporate what they 
had learned. They also had interpreters in the school if they were needed, but the 
kids were greatly encouraged to use only English in the classroom,,. .Granted, the 
CHS students pick up English quickly by interacting with English students, butthey 
are not receiving the top grades that they could be in a Spanish setting. Is this fair?... 

CHS, but mostly the state law, must address this problem in a different way. They 
claim to give all students equal education but how can that be justified if onestudent 
does not even know what is going on in the classroom? (J ournal 3, p. 3) 

Though Laura witnessed her cooperating teacher making accommodations for 
ELLs, she expressed outrage over implementation of the state law— a larger policy 
issue— showing her developing ability to reflect on policy and practice issues in the 
urban classroom. L aura noticed theuncomfortableand crowded learning conditions 
earlier in her prepracticum, but she did not strongly critique this situation. Laura's 
critique of how ELLs are educated in an English-only state shows a move toward 
viewing teaching as a political act, mentioned earlier as a department goal for 
education students' I earning and a cornerstone of social justice education (Cochran- 
Smith, 1999). Taking this nascent knowledge of urban schooling and applying it to 
classroom practice was the next step for Laura on her journey. 

Urban Professionalism in Action 

Laura's developing professionalism for urban teaching was most evident in an 
observation of her teaching and follow-up interview. In co-teaching a whole class 
lesson several weeks into the semester, she and her partner focused on issues of 
race and class with both blocks of ninth-grade students. The lesson they designed 
fit into their cooperating teacher’s unit on the Harlem Renaissance; as mentioned 
earlier, this unit came about after a survey of students' interests. Laura and Cara 
used rap lyrics to discuss figurative language, played jazz and blues music to create 
a mood in the classroom, and asked students to imitate Hughes's style by writing a 
poem about theirown struggles. Among the many culturally responsive classroom 
activities, two stood out. 

First, early in the lesson, Laura and Cara spent some time sharing how the 
Harlem real estate market was restricted to Whites at the turn of the twentieth 
century— a surprising revelation for the students who had just completed a word 
association activity for "Harlem" that included Walter Dean Myers, gangs, and 
African Americans. They told the students about a developer who made home 
ownership a reality for Blacks in Harlem after World War I, which led to the influx 
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of African Americans to this section of New York and, consequently, the rebirth of 
A f ri can A meri can culture i n the U ni ted States known as the "Harlem Renaissance.” 
Here, Laura and Cara connected social issues with English literature, whatLadson- 
Billings (1994) had in mind when she explained "culturally relevant teaching is a 
pedagogy that empowers students intellectually, socially, emotionally, and politically 
by using cultural referents to impart knowledge, skills, and attitudes” (p. 18) 
Second, Laura and Cara selected two of Hughes's poems for their lesson 
that express the struggles of African Americans to achieve the American Dream: 
“Deferred” and “I , Too, Sing A merica.” These poems were not part of the required 
curriculum at the school, but the beginning teachers selected them after getting to 
know their students. Laura and Cara used these poems not only to teach the literary 
elements of metaphor and simile, but also to underscore how literature from the 
time period reflects the difficult situations faced by African Americans. As Laura 
said in our post-observation interview about what her students learned, 

I think they learned about the Harlem Renaissance and what was going on through 
the poetry.., They saw the prejudice and racism that was shown through the lit- 
erature and they wrote about that in their responses to the questions. (Interview 
12/16/05, p. 8) 

Laura and Cara made conscious decisions to teach students about the inequities 
of the time period by sharing some history and sharing some poetry. It also is 
evident that the partners used knowledge of their students to make curricular and 
instructional decisions. Some teachers prefer not to address racism and discrimina- 
tion, choosing to strictly follow the prescribed curricular content, but Laura (and 
her partner) were beginning to seethe power of engaging in difficult content and 
conversations that were relevant to their audience— primarily African American 
and Latino students living in poverty in a large, U.S. city— as an important aspect 
of how professional educators teach the content. 

Oakes and her colleagues (2002) suggest: 

In urban schools, competencecannot be parsed into teacher skills and social action. 

An effective urban teacher cannot be skilled in the classroom but lack skills and 
commitment to equity, access, and democratic participation. Likewise, if one is 
to be a teacher, a deep caring and democratic commitment must be accompanied 
by highly developed subject matter and pedagogical skills, (p. 229) 

Evidencefrom Laura's classroom observation reveals her professional ism in action, 
the type of culturally relevant pedagogy (L adson-B i 1 1 i ngs, 1994) that accounts for 
knowledge of content, pedagogy, students, and inequities. 

Concluding (the Beginning of) the Journey 

At the conclusion of the semester, Laura expressed the most important things 
she learned during her Urban Immersion experience. She noted the importance 
of knowing your content and effectively managing your classroom, but she cited 
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knowing your students well, theirlearning styles and interests, as the greatest thing 
she learned throughout the semester. 

The key to successful urban teaching is getting to know the lives of each individual 
student and appreciating thedifferences he/she possesses, having confidence^ one's 
own abilities, and reflecting on the best ways to teach the students so that every 
child has an effective learning experience. (U rbanTeaching Course Paper, p. 1) 

Laura said that lessons she and her partner taught earlier in the semester were not 
as effective because they didn't know the students well, even their names: "We 
were kind of like, 'Alright, go ahead. You, answer.”' (Interview 12/16/05, p. 7). 
However, Laura equated knowing the students with the success of the lesson I 
observed them teaching about the Harlem Renaissance. She wrote about this in 
her final journal reflection: 

Asl got to know the needs and personalities of my students, I knew which methods 
of teaching were effective or ineffective. In addition, since I had made an effort to 
know each student, they knew that I cared abouttheir education and how well they 
did in school. When a student knows that his teacher cares, he is more willing to 
cooperate and learn because someone has an interest in his life and actions. If I 
take the time to respect my students and their needs and desires, they will respect 
me and the lesson I am trying to teach them.,. .A two-way relationship based on 
mutual respect is important, as isconsideration and accommodation for all students' 
abilities and needs. (Final J ournal, pp. 4-5) 

This excerpt reveals Laura's ability to recognize the connection between knowing 
students and successfully teaching them. 

Laura's experience typifies the way preservice teachers in Urban Immersion 
began to develop a we-oriented vision of teaching as conceptualized by Donnell 
(2007). They began to see a direct connection between relationships with students 
and effective teaching of these students. Participants in Donnell's study similarly 
"learned about teaching with and from their pupils" (p. 241). She argues, 

They developed relationships with pupils that were respectful, trusting, and caring. 
Through these relationships, teachers learned about how to adjust their teaching 
to respond to their pupils rather than to prescribed instructional techniques and 
curriculum, (p. 242) 

N either L aura nor her peers developed to the point of transformative urban teachi ng 
practice as Donnell has conceptualized it (teachers and students learning from one 
another as a matter of course), but they did begin to view students as a resource 
for planning curriculum and instruction, a first step in becoming a transformative 
urban teacher. 

Laura concluded the beginning her journey to become a professional educator 
by expressing an interest in urban teaching: "I am glad that I had the opportunity to 
work at C H S. T he experience was so great that I could actual ly see myself teaching 
in an urban setting in the future" (Final J ournal, p. 5). This shift toward viewing 
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urban teaching as a possibility was typical for about two-thirds of participants, and 
an outcome that the school and university partners hoped for when requiring Urban 
Immersion at the beginning of the teacher education program. If preservice teachers 
can envision themselves working in a context differentfrom what they experienced 
in school, perhaps they will be more willing to pursue a career in that context. 

The Process of Developing Urban Professionalism 

T hi s case study analy si s suggests that there were four perspectives f rom w hi ch 
preservice teachers operated during their semester in an urban school-university 
partnership: (1) Noticing, (2) Critiquing, (3) Enacting, and (4) Reflecting. These 
four perspectives served to scaffold preservice teachers' learning about profes- 
sionalism in urban teaching from merely observing the context and conditions 
to critiquing them, to enacting urban teaching knowledge, all the while reflecting 
upon their perspectives. Evidence from this study suggests Laura engaged in these 
four perspectives over the course of the semester, representing the typical experi- 
ence for most participants. Laura began the semester by noticing teachers’ roles 
in classrooms, their interactions with students, and the crowded conditions. Then, 
Laura began critiquing what she noticed, such as the implications of English-only 
policy for ELL students’ learning. Next, Laura began enacting culturally relevant 
pedagogy and student-centered, getting to we practices to address inequities. 
Throughout this process, Laura was reflecting upon elements of one's developing 
transformative teaching practice and commitment to urban teaching. 

This is not to suggest that all beginning urban teachers would neatly assume 
each perspective in a linear fashion, as it is quite possible that one might enact ap- 
propriate pedagogies without critiquing inequities or reflecting deeply upon one’s 
own assumptions and beliefs. However, Laura was developing her knowledgebase 
for urban professionalism as she assumed each perspective, sometimes in a syner- 
gistic, cyclical fashion, and addressed head-on the complex nature of teaching in 
urban schools. Laura moved from noticing to critiquing the status quo of the context 
and conditions urban students are expected to endure in school. She showed she 
was beginning to enact practices that challenge the status quo and make teaching a 
political act for expanding opportunities and life chances for urban students. Like 
her peers, Laura was beginning to tackle difficult concepts, but these moments were 
j ust that— moments over the course of one semester. 1 1 remai ns to be seen if L aura 
will continue using what she knows about urban culture to teach her students and 
engage i n prof essi onal teachi ng and I earni ng . Some devel oped as prof essi onal edu- 
cators more or less than Laura, but the majority of participants' experiences looked 
similar to Laura's. One purpose of Urban Immersion is for preservice teachers to 
learn about their students and consider students’ needs when planning curriculum 
and instruction, which the majority did, and the case of Laura typified. 
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Conclusion 

After analyzi ng L aura'slearni ng, questi onsremai n, i ncl udi ng, "W hosedefinition 
of professionalism counts?" and "Who decides?" Haberman (1994), in his critique 
of mainstream notions about the professional know I edge base for teaching, argues 
"The assumption that there is one knowledge base is nonsense, it is not true that 
'teaching is teaching,’ 'learning is learning,’ and 'kids are kids’" (p. 163). There- 
fore, context matters, and we need to appropriately theorize and conceptualize the 
knowledge, skills, and dispositions necessary for teaching in various educational 
contexts. For the urban context, Haberman (1995b) suggests that the best urban 
teachers are a bit older and wiser, live in the city, and are non-W hite. Though his 
formulaforselecting successful urban teachers presentsopportunitiesfor recruiting 
and retaining successful teachers for city schools, I would argue that universities 
in urban areas have a responsibility and an obligation to recruit and retain their 
traditional teacher education students who may not have considered urban teach- 
ing prior to enrolling in their preparation program. Oakes et al. (2002) contend 
that young, high-achieving university students are i nterested in meeting the social 
justice challenges of urban teaching, "even in thefaceof realistic portrayals of the 
political and economic realities that make urban schools so challenging" (p. 231). 
Likewise, Sleeter (2001) suggests that while it is essential to develop mechanisms 
for recruiting a more diverse teaching force, "working with White prospective 
teachers is also essential" (p. 102). As Laura rightly contended, "The complexities 
of the teaching role are quite numerous in any setting, but more so in an urban 
school" (Urban Teaching Course Paper, p. 1). 

Spirited debates about what it means to bea professional educator wi 1 1 continue 
within and withouttheeducation community, likely leading to further debates, little 
consensus, and no one "right" answer. W hi I e acknowledging and participating in 
the debates, teacher educators in urban communities need to focus their attention 
on the possibilities for urban teacher recruitment and retention at the doorstep of 
the ivory tower. M any urban schools and districts are in desperate need, not for 
teachers with only strong content knowledge and little to no preparation on how 
to make meaning of the content with students, but for teachers with strong content 
knowledge, strong pedagogical knowledge, and strong urban culture knowledge. 
Teachers alone cannot transform urban education, but they can certainly make a 
difference in the current teaching and learning opportunities of their students, as 
well as their students’ future life chances. 

Wideen, M ayer-Smith, and M oon (1998) have argued that it is very difficult 
to alter assumptions and beliefs that preservice teachers bring with them to teacher 
preparation experiences. Nevertheless, Laura learned the importance of teachers’ 
making professional decisions about secondary curriculum and instruction, espe- 
cially balancing curriculum requirements with engaging lessons that emerge from 
students' cultures, interests, and needs.Thisoutcomeistypical of preserviceteachers 
prepared in school-university and professional development school partnerships. 
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In fact, Walling and Lewis (2000) found that PDS preservice teachers showed a 
significant difference in their development as professional educators. They found 
th at P D S p repa rati o n " m ay i n d eed f o ster bel i ef s a n d atti tu d es th at rep resent a m o re 
mature professionalism than that of traditional preservice teachers" (p. 71). PDS 
preservice teachers in other studies also exhibited greater professionalism (Kroll, 
Bowyer, Rutherford, & Hauben, 1997; Sandholtz & Dadlez, 2000). However, these 
prior studies do not problematize the context of the PDS, an important note in the 
debatable definitions of "professionalism.” This study aimed to address the gap 
between evidence of preservice teachers’ learning to become professional educa- 
tors and making explicit the context in which the learning takes place. 

In light of this analysis, one might argue that authentic collaboration in teacher 
preparation presents opportunities that cannot be replicated when coursework is 
viewed as the domain of the university and fieldwork is viewed as the domain of 
the schools. In Urban Immersion, high school and university faculty assumed joint 
and equal responsibility for preservice teachers’ experiences. The local knowledge 
high school teachers’ possessed about what to teach and how to teach it in their 
urban setting was shared with novices through immediate interaction with urban 
students in classroom settings. Rather than observing and reflecting on observa- 
tions of classrooms, typical of early field experiences, the Ul participants were 
expected to get involved with teachers’ lessons from day one. Participants taught 
individuals, small groups, and wholeclassesof high school students throughout the 
semester, often model i ng thei r practi ces after thei r cooperati ng teachers’ pedagogy. 
On course evaluations, participants reported spending the majority of their time in 
CHS classrooms working directly with students every Thursday. This is the kind 
of support the administration was in search of when first inviting the university 
to become more involved with teacher preparation at their site, underscoring the 
symbiotic nature of this partnership encouraging "simultaneous renewal of both 
schooling and the education of educators” (Goodlad, 1993, p. 25). 
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